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PREFACE 


This report represents the thinking of many persons concerned 
with the preparation of students for effective Christian service in 
a foreign culture. The study began in 1955 at Winona Lake, Indiana, 
when the Mission Executives! Retreat of the Evangelical Foreign Mis- 
sions Association met with Christian educators to consider defects 
in missionary preparation and to seek means of improvement. A year 
later a committee from the mission executives proposed a curriculum 
which sought to overcome faults in missionary preparation. The study 
provoked valuable discussion, pointed up defects, and clarified some 
issues, but it was apparent that further study was needed, for the 
proposed curriculum "was so concerned with patches that at times it 
overlooked the good cloth that didn't need patching." 


In 1957, the executives! retreat asked S. A. Witmer, execu- 
tive director of the Accrediting Association of Bible Colleges, to 
conduct an evaluation of the proposed curriculum as it related to 
Bible institutes and Bible colleges. He was given a free hand to 
guide a study leading to what might be considered an "ideal" curric- 
ulum by missions educators. 


A thorough analysis was then made of the missionary programs 
offered by the accredited schools of the Accrediting Association of 
Bible Colleges. This analysis with the findings from the Winona Lake 
retreats was then submitted for critical evaluation to the chairmen 
of missions departments of a number of Bible institutes and Bible 
colleges, which are noted for their strong records of missionary 
preparation. Some of the twelve who participated had the assistance 
of their colleagues in responding to 9 pages of questions and evalu- 
ations. A report of the findings was made to the Mission Executives' 
Retreat, which appointed a committee to study the report and make 
recommendations. The report was also the basis of a workshop study 
for teachers of missions held at Moody Bible Institute October 29, 
1958. This was followed by a special study of the three-year Bible 
institute curriculum in 1959 by a committee headed by the Rev. Harold 
Cook, director of missions of Moody Bible Institute. 


The counsel, encouragement and help of many persons are ac- 
knowledged in making this report, particularly the Rev. Harold Cook 
and Dr. John R. Mumaw, president of Eastern Mennonite College. The 
help of the North American Association of Bible Institutes and Bible 
Colleges in defraying the printing and mailing costs of conducting 
the survey is also gratefully acknowledged. 
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PREPARATION OF MISSIONARIES IN 


BIBLE INSTITUTES AND BIBLE COLLEGES 


I. RE-EXAMINATION OF MISSIONARY PREPARATION 


Changing Field Conditions 


Dr. John R. Mumaw summed up the dynamic changes taking place 
in the field conditions following a four-month tour to African and 
Asian mission fields for 1959 for the express purpose of investigat- 
ing the adequacy of missionary preparation: 


The occasion for a restudy of needs and a revision of curric- 
ulum for training missionaries emerges from the changing inter- 
racial and international relationships of our time. The mission- 
ary who is sent to the foreign field faces a different world of 
people from that of a generation ago. There is more literacy 
and more demand for literature. There is a widespread spirit of 
independence and nationalism. There is an impressive penetration 
of urbanization in traditional, rural areas, and there is a 
throbbing desire to improve standards of living in every part of 
today's world. These generalizations are subject to modification 
in those areas of concentrated displaced persons, in primitive 
cultures, in resettlement projects, and in the lands of advanced 
and even geographical settings, and especially the stage of cul- 
tural progress. Therefore any generalizations made in this paper 
need more specific definition for particular fields. 


A great deal has been said about the changing role of the 
missionary. In one sense there is validity in such evaluations 
but in another sense the missionary of today has the same task 
as those of former years. While the approach and method of mis- 
sions may be different in our time, the message is constant and 
the objective is the same. Both the constant and the changing 
factors call for a careful evaluation of our present training 
programs and revision of curriculums. Missionaries are becoming 
more and more involved in negotiations with government officials; 
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they have increasingly more to do with improved literacy and ad- 
vanced training of nationals; they are confronted with the grow- 
ing complexities of social and economic structure; they face in 
larger proportion the spirit of nationalization; they find them- 
selves more and more involved in administrative functions; and 
with all of this they can not escape the compulsion to evangelize 
and build the church. 


In an early study made by the mission executives, there was 

eneral agreement that today's missionaries must have the ability of 
practical adaptibility--to the church at home, to the mission, to 
native culture, to the national church, to government. Accordingly, 
principles and administration of missions become ever more important 
in missionary preparation. They include philosophy of missions, the 
Biblical basis of missions, methods, administration including busi- 
ness management, an understanding of indigenous church development 
according to the New Testament, and the missionary's role as teacher 
and counsellor to the national church. Practical adaptibility begins 
with an understanding of native cultures and the ability to communi- 
cate effectively. Hence the mission executives recommended courses 
in anthropology, linguistics, non-Christian religions, and orienta- 
tion in the country of assignment. For the current need of training 
native workers, they recommended that the missionary know something 
of educational methodology. Training missionaries to produce Chris- 
tian literature coupled with ability in translation was also a spe- 
cific recommendation to meet today's needs on the mission field. 
The executives did not overlook the importance of basic courses in 
the history of missions and evangelism. 


Turning to the specialized types of preparation needed today, 
the mission executives agreed that many different specialities are 
needed on the mission’ field. Various Bible colleges and institutes 
have developed specific programs in medical missions, linguistics, 
missionary aviation, journalism, radio, education, et cetera. Some 
types of professional training can be secured only in universities. 
Likewise specialization in a liberal arts field calls for the offer- 
ings of a liberal arts college. While recognizing the varied needs 
for specialists, the executives were concerned with the basic prep- 
aration for all evangelical missionaries--both special and general. 
Besides what might be called the missions courses above, the execu- 
tives who articulate the experienced judgment of missionaries from 
the viewpoint of field need, considered three other areas of vitally 
important missionary preparation: 


1. General education 


2. Knowledge of the Bible 
3. Spiritual maturity and adequacy 


General Education 


General education that gives greater depth and breadth to 
the educational base is of particular importance to preparation of 
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missionaries from America, for, contrary to European patterns, gen- 
eral education is not completed in high school. 


In Mumaw's investigation, the missionaries who had only a 
Bible school education without general education felt handicapped in 
not having had work in such fields as political science, psychology, 
and sociology. On the other hand, the liberal arts graduates gener- 
ally felt that their preparation was deficient in Bible; they wished 
that they might have had more work in Bible. 


The general education courses that the executives considered 
of particular relevance to missionaries are the following: 


Political science, since missionaries are facing increasingly 
relationships of missions, schools, and churches to government 


Sociology, for knowledge of social institutions, practices, 
and principles 


History, including the rise of Communism 

Psychology, basic to teaching, counselling, communications 

Health, including general hygiene, physical and mental health, 
community health. (Health may well include general courses as 


well as specialized.) 


Science, advocated by some to prepare missionaries to conduct 
surveys and other types of research 


English and speech. A thorough knowledge of English with fa- 
cility in its use is considered essential for every missionary 
from English-speaking nations 





Knowledge of the Bible 


A thorough knowledge of the Bible heads the list in mission- 
ary preparation. "The greatest single need that was stressed was a 
knowledge of the Bible" (1956 Report of Missions Executives' Re- 
treat, pe 7). It is needed for the missionary's own growth as well 
as his ability to evangelize, to preach, to witness, and to teach. 





However, the missionary should not only have a practical 





He should be a student in his own right and have self-initiative and 
some skills in pursuing Bible study throughout life "on his own." 

The implications of this desired goal on instructional methods are 
obvious. If the teacher is the only one who studies, apart from the 
rote memory required to memorize his lectures, it is not likely that 
the student will mature as a student. He must become deeply involved 
himself in the learning process. 





Spiritual Growth and Maturity 


Ranking in equal importance to a knowledge of Bible, is the 
spiritual and personal adequacy of missionary candidates. "The mis- 
sion executives placed highest premium on the quality of 'disciple- 
ship' in the lives of their missionaries." An “imperative demand 
for such a life was also reflected in the missionary reports" (Re- 

orts and Findings of the 4th Annual Mission Executives' Retreat, 
195 9 De ° 


Mission executives were asked the question, "What abilities 
and attitudes resulting from training are most desirable?" In 
forty-nine responses the following attitudes and abilities were 
first in the order of frequency: humility, tact, patience, love 
for people, willingness to learn, spiritual maturity, spirit of 
service, right attitude toward others, faith in God and His Word, 
victory in personal life, thoroughness, tolerance, spiritual zeal, 
ability to teach, ability to counsel. 


Dr. Clyde Taylor summed up the findings on this point by the 
unequivocal statement: "The principal problem of inadequacy is a 
spiritual one." One executive observed that the biggest problems 
that mission boards face come from a spiritual decline in the qual- 
ity of missionary candidates. It is a fact that the most frequent 
causes of failure among missionaries do not have to do with ill 
health or lack of professional competence but with unresolved per- 
sonal and spiritual problems. Missionary Internship, Inc., has con- 
firmed this fact from its findings among accepted missionary candi- 
dates; too many have deep emotional conflicts or other personal 
weaknesses that unfit them for missionary service even though they 
are graduated with acceptable grades and the stamp of "Christian 
character" from recognized schools. 


Thus, spiritual maturity and adequacy must be a central con- 
cern in any program that seriously seeks to prepare students for a 
lifetime of effective service as witnesses for Christ in a foreign 
culture. 


II. CURRICULUM FINDINGS IN BIBLE COLLEGES 


The investigation of missionary preparation was confined 
largely to the missions curricula of 31 accredited members of the 
Accrediting Association of Bible Colleges. While these 31 schools 
alone have given training to approximately one-quarter of all active 
Protestant missionaries from North America, yet the place given to 
missions courses varies all the way from 1 to 39, with an average 
of 10. Those that offer majors in missions offer an average of 18.5 
courses. 


Fourteen schools offer programs with a major (2) semester 
hours or more) or a strong minor (168-22 hours). Seven schools have 
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programs with minors ranging from 12 to 17 semester hours in courses 
that are definitely "missionary," such as history of missions, prin- 
ciples of missions, et cetera. Two schools have missions programs 
requiring as little as ) and 6 hours respectively. Eight schools 
reported no missionary program as such although some of these schools 
do give preparation to missionary candidates in Bible, related theo- 
logical and practical training, and a few basic courses in missions. 


The courses offered in the order of frequency by the 31 schools 
are as follows: 


History of Missions 27 schools 
Principles, Methods, Practices 26 " 
Non-Christian Religions 2h n 
Anthropology 19 us 
Linguistics, Phonetics 15 " 
Medical 14 " 
Survey of Missions alals a 
Technical (Radio, Bookkeeping, 

Construction, etc.) z u! 
Seminar 9 A 
Denominational Missions 8 " 
Area Courses (Latin America, etc.) if " 
Biblical Basis 5 " 
Home Missions 4 n 
Problems h " 
Orientation, Introduction h " 
Research 2 
Philosophy of Missions 2 ut 
Indigenous Church 2 us 
Unclassified 10 it 


The great majority of schools supplement formal instruction 
with practical training in many varied types of field work. Three 
schools offer some kind of intern experience as an integral part of 
the program. 


The investigation of curricula in Bible colleges disclosed 
that the amount of general education also varied considerably. The 
biggest difference is between the 3-year programs on the one hand 
and the l- and 5-year programs on the other. In the four-year Bible 
colleges that have a missions major or minor a substantial amount of 
general education is required ranging from 30 to 76 semester hours. 
The mean is 51. On the other hand, the several three-year schools 
required from 15 to 22 hours of general education with a mean of 
1€.7. This differential points up the essential distinction between 
the three-year Bible institute program and the four-year Bible col- 
lege, namely, one more year of general education in the latter. 


III. PROBLEMS IN FORMULATING A MISSIONS PROGRAM 


The assignment of formulating a program of missionary prepa- 
ration in the light of the recommendations of the mission executives, 
the current offerings of schools, and best thinking of mission edu- 
cators presents several problems. One is to harmonize the thinking 
of the executives who are field conscious with the practical task of 
the educators working in the framework of conventional educational 
patterns. Another problem arises from the limitations of time, for 
if everything were put into the curriculum advocated by somebody, 
the candidate would need to spend seven or eight years in undergrad- 
uate studies alone. 


Another problem arises from the dimensions of the undertaking 
to provide adequate training for a missionary. It is much more com- 
plex than requiring a given set of courses, for a collection of cred- 
its and degrees does not add up to an effective missionary. 


The person of the missionary as a mature, radiant, Christlike 
Christian is first in importance, more important than academic 
achievement. And such persons are produced only by the grace of God. 
The means may well include parental training in childhood, instruc- 
tion in church schools, counsel of pastors, the challenge to dedi- 
cated service in a Bible camp. It certainly includes the stimulation 
of creative teachers in a Bible institute or college, and the condi- 
tions provided for spiritual growth, missionary vision, and a life 
disciclined for sacrificial service. 


Again, no one program is suited to all schools, for each seeks 
to serve its own constituency and field needs. Consequently, what 
is presented as an "ideal curriculum" is only suggestive. Each 
school or department of missions needs to define clearly its own set 
of objectives, which in some measure will be unique. The program 
will then be constructed to meet those objectives. 


Then, too, missionary preparation should never be considered 
complete. The missionary will certainly need to be a diligent stu- 
dent in the first few years of adjustment, orientation, and language 
study. But that is not the end. His education so far is only a be- 
ginning and should dispose him to lifelong study of the Word and the 
world about him. Some missions recommend that formal study be re- 
sumed during the first furlovgh, when learning will likely be more 
meeningful and purposeful. 


There is also a very practical problem in securing instructors 
fully qualified to teach all of the courses in an "ideal curriculun." 
Those with desirable practical experience are generally pursuing 
their calling in a foreign field. The number with graduate prepara- 
tion in missions is small. This limitation in personnel makes it 
necessary at times for a school to adjust its offerings to its re- 
sources. But an adjustment of this kind should never be a rational- 
ization for complacency. The aim should be to provide the best 
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instruction possible. 


Since missionary preparation has so many facets, attention 
must first be given to basic principles, including general objec- 
tives. 


IV. PPINCIPLES OF CONSTRUCTING AND IMPLEMENTING 
AN UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAM OF MISSIONARY PREPARATION 


1. The whole educational philosophy in a missionary train- 
ing program should be consistent with Biblical truth and principles. 


2- The person of the missionary--his spiritual stature and 
maturity, his breadth of understanding and culture--are first in 
importance; provision should be made, therefore, for the culture of 
the spiritual life. 


3. Since preparation for missionary service includes all 
directed learning experiences, a curriculum as a program of study 
should be implemented in a suitable context. Favorable conditions 
include spiritual atmosphere of school, its orientation toward mis- 
sions, the vision and dedication of its personnel, and relevant 
extracurricular activities. 


h. A curriculum should be constructed to achieve clearly 
defined objectives. This means that objectives become the starting 
point with which to begin planning and structuring a program of mis- 
sionary training. 


5. An instructional program must begin at the need level of 
students. 


6. All of the major participants in the missionary enter- 
prise should have a voice in structuring curricula, particularly 
mission boards and schools. 


7. Mission curricula should be checked constantly against 
field needs. 


8. It is unwise to seek standardization for there should be 
institutional freedom to serve particular needs and ends. 


9. It is better to recommend areas of subject matter than 
to specify the length and content of specific courses. Content is 
more important than names of courses. 


10. The learning experiences selected are those that will 
achieve the defined objectives. 


11. The time that can be devoted to a given subject is 
affected by three variables: (1) its relative value, (2) the 
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learning time required, and (3) the length of the total program (3, 
lh, or 5 years). 


12. The learning experiences selected should be organized 
to make for progression, cumulative effect, and growing maturity of 
students. 


13. Since missionary training is a field of specialization, 
it calls for a department in which at least one teacher with special 
preparation (preferably both graduate work and field exoerience) 
gives his time to teaching and counselling. It is better, if the 
number of registrants warrants it, to have two or more instructors 
in order to avoid the lopsidedness that may result from teaching by 
a single individual. 


1). Wo curriculum deserves the name "missionary" unless it 
includes at least a minor of not less than 15 hours of courses def- 
initely "missionary" in content and purpose. A college program 
leading to a degree in missions should include a major of not less 
than 2h hours. a 


15. Offerings in a department of missions should include 
substantially more than the minimum program requirements in order 
to provide for individual needs. By the same token, there should 
be some flexibility in requirements. 


V. GENERAL OBJECTIVES IN MISSIONS PROGRAM 


In presenting the general objectives of missionary prepara- 
tion, we are also spelling out the ideal qualifications of a mis- 
sionary. But this has a Scriptural precedent. The Apostle Paul 
raised the highest level for both himself and Timothy in terms of 
Christlikeness, complete dedication, solid convictions, fidelity to 
call, and unimpeachable conduct. The goal for the Christian educa- 
tor is high, but he needs constantly to evaluate practices and 
achievement in the light of this great mission of preparing young 
people for the service of Christ. But if the job calls for super- 
human resources, they are available in God's grace communicated by 
the Holy Spirit. 


Personal and Spiritual Qualifications 


1. Spiritual, emotional, social and intellectual maturity 

2. Complete dedication to Christ and His service. A candi- 
date should know practically the meaning of Christ's lordship over 
the whole of his personal, social, and intellectual life 


3. Self-understanding both in recosnizing and developing 
one's abilities and adjusting to one's limitations 
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h. Proper regard for the body as the temple of the Holy 
Spirit 


5. Dependability 

6. Willingness to work with diligence 

7. Regular times for prayer and meditation of the Word 

8. Motivation by love for Christ and glory of God 

9. Good taste according to Scriptural standards in matters 
of appearance and conduct 
Social Attitudes 

1. Disposition of friendliness and good will 

2. Loyalty to one's home, church, mission, and associates 

3. Respect for duly constituted authority 

h. Christian tolerance consistent with sound convictions 

5. Willingness to receive counsel and criticism 

6. Ability to work congenially and cooperatively with others 


7. Deep sympathetic understanding of people--their needs, 
sufferings, tragedies 


8. Disposition to react in a Christian rather than a carnal 
way toward defects in Christian organizations and their leaders 


9. Readiness to take helpful attitudes toward fellow workers 
in relation to their shortcomings 


10. Christian attitudes toward peoples of other races and 
social rank 
Cultural and Educational Qualifications 

1. Ability to think critically 

2- Ability to conduct research 


3. Desire for and ability to pursue self-initiated ana self- 
planned study 


lh. Wholesome balance between spiritual and intellectual in- 
terests 


all 


5. Appreciation of our cultural and spiritual heritage 


6. Broad knowledge of history, geography, peoples, and gov- 
ernments 


7. An understanding of social processes, patterns, and prin- 
ciples 


8. <A Christian world view that integrates all knowledge and 
experience in Jesus Christ 
Qualifications to Serve Effectively in a Foreign Culture 

1. Understanding of the historical, racial, religious, so- 
cial, cultural and political background of area in which student 


will serve 


2. Ability to distinguish between Christian faith and human 
culture 


3. Understanding of principles and practices of missionary 
work 

a. Understanding of New Testament, indigenous church 
principles 

be Right concept of the missionary's role in relation 
to native church, government, mission board, his country, and 
his home church 
he Knowledge of the history of missions 
5. Practical knowledge of health and sanitation 
6. Sufficient experience in language to facilitate learning 


another language 


Qualifications as a Christian Witness 


1. A thorough practical knowledge of the Bible 


2.- An understanding of Christian doctrines held with integ- 
rity of conviction 


3. Ability to communicate the gospel, and an active desire 
to bring men to Christ 


h. Knowing how to meet people, speak to them, and deal with 
their problems 


MZ 


VI. CO-CURRICULAR ASPECTS OF PROGRAM 


Teachers 


The above list of high objectives predicated on the moral and 
intellectual stature of the Christian missionary points up the crit- 
ical importance of quality teachers and counsellors. Students tend 
to emulate their teachers, and mediocrity tends to beget mediocrity. 
Selfless, dedicated teachers who combine spirituality with scholar- 
ship are essential for the preparation of missionaries. They them- 
selves must be persons of vision, conviction, and concern for human 
need. 


In Dr. John Mumaw's report following his inquiry of mission- 
ary preparation from missionaries on many fields, he stated: 


Over and over I heard it said that it is the teacher that 
counts more than the curriculum. We dare not dodge this issue. 
Everyone who is engaged in training missionaries needs a teach- 
er's heart and a missionary's soul. Motivations for service 
emerge much more frequently from: personal influence than from 
intellectual pursuit. The way we think, the way we teach, the 
way we live, and the way we serve has a profound influence upon 
our students. The spirit in which we enter the classroom, the 
consideration with which we treat our students, the warmth with 
which we communicate truth, the understanding with which we re- 
late ourselves to others, and the loyalty with which we serve 
the church has more to do with shaping missionaries than breadth 
or balance of curriculum. May God have mercy upon us and disci- 
pline our lives for the tremendous responsibility of training 
rears to serve in a troubled world. (Quoted by permis- 
Sion. 


Institution 


The whole life of an institution must be infused with the 

Spirit nd presence of Christ. Certain times are devoted to culti- 
vating the spiritual life and imbuing students with missionary vi- 
sion, but spiritual impact is not confined to a "spiritual emphasis 
week." There must be day by day integration between curricular and 
co-curricular activities, between theoretical and applied knowledge, 
between formal and informal learning, between profession and expe- 
rience, between faith and life. 


The whole program will be focused on the product--the prepa~ 
ration of the student in terms of his development and competencies. 


The ideal situation for missionary training is a setting 


where the whole institution is oriented toward fulfilling the Great 
Commission. Missionary interest is not localized in a department. 
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All students, including those preparing for work in the home land, 
see that the church has only one mission--missions, and they have a 
common responsibility to carry it out. The student preparing for 
the pastorate sees his calling in relation to the world mission of 
the church in the eternal purpose of God. Through missionary con- 
ferences, prayer periods, regular public meetings, missionary 
speakers, the vision of missions is kept fresh and vital. 


Department 


A department of missions that has competent leadership and 
instructors, rich library resources, and good instructional aids is 
invaluable in conducting a sound program of missionary training. 
When the chairman is both an educator end an experienced mission- 
ary, he is in a position to give guidance to missions "majors" as 
well as to the services of the missions department. 


Field Work 


Practical Christian service is an indispensable element in 
the preparation of the servant of Christ. Experience in personal 
soul-winning, children's and youth work is invaluable for all Chris- 
tian workers. While few schools are prepared to arrange field work 
in a foreign land, yet there are many forms of Christian service in 
the home land that offer valuable experience. Working in a church 
situation under a pastor's guidance acquaints the student with the 
function and ministry of the church. There he becomes acquainted 
with the "home base" and learns to work with others. Work among 
various racial groups in America presents another challenging field. 
A summer of supervised work with a home mission society is another 
type of practical training,--a requirement in several schools. 


It is important that the student be given adequate guidance 
and counsel in his field work. Here weaknesses, personal and voca- 
tional, are likely to show up, and it is while the student is in 
training that these problems should be faced and solutions sought. 
In order to coordinate practical with theoretical instruction, it 
is sound practice for the missions department in coordination with 
the Christian service department to assume responsibility for the 
trainee's field work, at least in the upper division when training 
is more directly oriented toward missionary preparation. 
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VII. PROGRAMS 


Terminal and Preparatory 


This section can best be presented by quoting the report by 
the Rev. Harold Cook of workshop discussions: 


As one person put it, "We want to prepare students for a mis- 
Sionary situation." Yet this is still rather vague. We know 
that we can't turn out finished missionaries. This is too much 
to expect. But then, neither does a university turn out accom- 
plished scientists, scholars, writers, doctors, et cetera. It 
gives them a good groinding in the fundamentals and tries to 
teach them how to go on from there. Similarly our purpose 
should be to train prospective missionaries in the fundamentals 
of such work and then inspire them and show them how to develop 
into effective missionaries of Christ. 


Of course this raises the question of whether our training is 
terminal or not. That is, do we believe that those who finish 
our missionary program are ready to go out as missionaries? Or 
will they need further preparation? Do the mission societies 
show a willingness to accept them as ready for the field? 


Our discussions brought out the fact that our training is 
sometimes terminal and sometimes not. For this reason it is 
only logical that we should plan as if it were to be terminal. 
The young people who come to the accredited Bible institutes and 
Bible colleges have already completed their high school prepara- 
tion. There are numerous missions that are ready to accept them 
as missionaries as soon as they graduate from the Bible school. 
There are others who have had their college work or other: spe-+ 
cialized preparation, such as nursing, before they enter Bible 
school. Even more missions will accept such candidates as soon 
as they graduate. And added to this is the fact that some who 
enter the Bible schools in preparation for missionary service 
are at an age when they must complete their training within 
three or four years. 


Yet it is still true that most of our young people come to us 
directly out of high school. lven after four years of our train- 
ing, they will still be rather young to enter missionary service. 
Some of them will get the vision of a more specialized type of 
missionary service, such as that of the doctor. Others will be 
awakened to their own need of more extensive preparation of var- 
ious sorts, or their mission boards will insist on that prepara- 
tion. So for them our training is not actually terminal. There 
is more to follow. This is the presently insoluble dilemma in 
which we find ourselves. Yet in stating our objectives we are 
still on the right track to say that we aim to produce graduates 
who will be able successfully to enter a missionary situation. 
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Length of Programs 


Wide variation both as to length and content of training pro- 
grams is recognized as valid. Denominational and independent mission 
board requirements vary widely from a three-year Bible institute 
program to college-seminary preparation. Another variable factor is 
the kind of specialized training taken either independently of a gen- 
eral program or as an integral part of it. Standardization is nei- 
ther practicable nor desirable. 


The department chairmen who appraised missionary curricula in 
Bible schools did not agree on the optimum length of a general mis- 
sionary curriculum. Two said it could be done in 3 years; another 
said it could be done "fairly" well in 3 years, but agreed with six 
others that it could be done in years. Two favored 5 years, and 
one didn't think it could be done in an undergraduate program. Most 
thought it could be done in ) years, but several preferred 5. 


Here the essential difference between the three-year Bible 
institute program and the four-year Bible college program is accen- 
tuated. The latter has one more year of general education than the 
former. In other words, just as many Bible and missions subjects 
can be offered in the three-year program as the four, but the amount 
of general education is substantially less. 


Since half or more of the Protestant missionaries from North 
America have had Bible school training, the question arises as to 
the adequacy of Bible school preparation. Likely the great majority 
of these missionaries received their Biblical and missions training 
in a Bible institute or Bible college. Were they able to enter into 
missionary service with a reasonable amount of success? Has there 
been a large proportion of failures among them because of inadequate 
preparation? The Rev. Harold Cook in the workshop for teachers of 
missions gave an answer that was close at hand at Moody Bible Insti- 
tute, the largest Protestant training center in the world, having 
now over 2,700 alumni in foreign missionary service. Said he, "To 
the best of our knowledge, sixty per cent of all those who have gone 
to the field in more than 70 years are still in active service." 


Bible and Theology Content 


There is unqualified agreement among Bible school educators 
that missionary trainees need a substantial amount of Bible and 
Christian theology both for their growing maturity as Christians 
and as exponents of the Word of Life. Thirty hours is considered 
a minimum with a common proportion of 22 hours of Bible and 8 hours 
of Christian doctrine. 


However, the value of Bible study depends much on instruc- 


tional methods. Mere rote memorization of lecture notes is not 
Bible study. The student himself must become deeply involved. He 
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must learn to discover truths and to "see" spiritual reality for 
himself. Bible study should develop motivations and skills for self- 
initiated study so that the student carries on after "commencement." 


There is general agreement also that trainees should have 
work in the several related fields of Personal Evangelism (2 or 3 
semester hours), Christian Education ( hours), Church History (\ 
hours), and Apologetics (2 hours). 


General Education 


There is, of course, no agreement on the specific hours to be 
given to the various subjects. There is wide acceptance of the 
"general education" concept by which courses are structured for the 
general cultural needs of students rather than as units in a 
sequence of concentration in a given field. Students should have 
work in the following areas: English, History, Social Science, 
Natural Science, Speech, Foreign Language, Psychology, Philosophy, 
Health and Music. The field of philosophy might include an intro- 
ductory course in philosophy, a course in logic, and/or Christian 
ethics. 


Missionary Courses 


Appraisers considered Principles, History, Anthropology, Lan- 
guage Learning, Non-Christian Religions, Health, and Area Studies 
essential. The mission executives want Adjustment, Missions Evan- 
gelism, Business Management, Prayer and Correlation with Home Base 
included in Principles and Practices. Denominational Polity is rec- 
ommended for denominational schools. 


Study of indigenous church is important, but most educators 
think it should be taught in Principles and Practices and related 
subjects. The Biblical Basis of Missions could be included in His- 
tory of Missions or ideally in the regular Bible courses. Most 
think its importance justifies separate treatment. Extensive work 
in linguistics is advocated only for the specialist in language 
work. A course in the principles of language learning which in- 
cludes structure and phonetics is preferred to a straight course in 
phonetics. Basic work in the modern language used in a candidate's 
field is favored provided that the conversational approach is used 
and pronunciation is authentic. 


Writing is also considered important, but it is for the spe- 
cialist who is equipped with professional and technical training. 


When all of these essentials are incorporated into a curric- 
ulum, they add up to a major of from 2 to 30 hours. Missions exec- 
utives and appraisers favored a major. On the other hand, the work- 
shop teachers favored a minor. Principles, History, Anthropology, 
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and Non-Christian Religions are considered essential in a minor. 
It may be concluded that a major is preferrable and useful, but 
demands for missionary subjects must be balanced with other curric- 


ulum aims and limitations. 


VIII. SUGGESTED CURRICULA 


1. Four-year Curriculum with a Missions Major 


The following suggested curriculum is an attempt to reconcile 
the recommendations of the missions executives and those of the ap- 
praisers (chairmen of missions departments) with the limitations of 


a four-year program. 


AREAS 





Bible and Theology 
Related Theological Studies 


Personal Evangelism 
Church History 
Apologetics 
Christian Education 


Generel Education 


English 

History 

Social Science 
Natural Science 
Speech 

Foreign Language 
Psychology 
Philosophy 
Health 

Music 


Missions Major 


Principles and Practices 
History of Missions 
Biblical Basis, Philosophy 
Anthropology 

Non-Christian Religions 
Language Learning 

Health, Hygiene, Sanitation 
Area Study 

Electives 


Electives 
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SEMESTER HOURS 


30 
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54 


26 
h 


126 hours 


This is a "tight" schedule with little room for electives. 
However, it includes a substantial amount of essentials in Bible, 
General Education, and Missions. It should also be added that the 
content and quality of instruction are much more important than the 
name of a course and its length in hours. 


Pes Four-year Curriculum with a Missions Minor 


A missions minor in a four-year program opens the way for 
electives in such related fields as education, journalism, linguis- 
tics ana language. 


AREAS SEMESTER HOURS 
Bible and Theology 30 
Related Theological Subjects 12 
General Education Sh 
Missions 
Historical Survey” s 


Principles and Practices 
including Biblical Basis, 


Indigenous Church 3 
Anthropology 3 
Non-Christian Religions 2 
Language Learning 2 
Hygiene and Sanitation ih. 16 
Electives 1) 
126 hours 


*Tt is suggested that the history of missions from Pentecost 
to the modern period be taught as integral part of the course in 
Church History. Historical Survey would begin with the antecedents 
of the modern period and would cover each major field to the present. 


Be Three-year Curriculum 


This curriculum was developed in a committee study led by 
the Rev. Harold Cook of Moody Bible Institute and is designed with 
particular reference to the three-year Bible institute in the light 
of foregoing findings and recommendations. 





AREAS SEMESTER HOURS 
Bible and Theology 30 


ag 


Related Theological Studies 


Personal Evangelism 2 
Church History h 
Apologetics 2 
Christian Education nln 12 


General Education 


English 

Speech, including Homiletics 

Foreign Language 

Psychology (History, So- 
ciology, or Philosophy 
may be substituted) 

Music 

Health 


QL OO 
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Missions 


History of Missions 
Principles and Practices 
Biblical Basis, Philosophy 
Anthropology 
Non-Christian Religions 


Hygiene 16 


[Ewe mw e 


Electives 15 
96 hours 


Note: The number of hours for each course is a rather arbi- 
trary figure subject to alteration. In the case of young women, 
Story Telling might well be substituted for Homiletics. A course 
in Language Learning could be substituted for the course in Language 
in cases where students will be dealing with languages of primitive 
people. The provision for 15 hours of electives makes it possible 
for students through sound counselling to select additional courses 
from related fields, or they may work out an additional minor. 


. Five-year Curriculum (B.Th.) 


Bible and Theology hO semester hours 
Related Theological Studies We u. if 
General Education 60 " n 
Missions Major 26 n " 
hinor or Electives 16 " " 


15) semester hours 
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5. Specialized Programs 


Besides general preparation for missionary work, Bible insti- 
tutes and Bible colleges offer a variety of special programs for 
specialized ministries on foreign fields. Bible schools have been 
characterized in contrast to seminaries, by the numerous programs 
of specialization they have developed. However, there is not suffi- 
cient demand for many schools to offer certain highly specialized 
programs. Accordingly, one or several schools may serve all the 
demands for a given specialized skill. such as aviation. This calls 
for mutual recognition, comity, ana appropriate counselling of stu- 
dents. We believe that all concerned for the sake of the cause of 
Christ shovld do more to recognize the specialized training programs 
available at evangelical schools. 


Among the specialized programs offered in one or more Bible 
institutes and Bible colleges are the following: 


Missionary Medical 
Missionary Nursing 
Linguistics 
Journalism 
Missionary Technical: 
Photography 
Engineering 
Radio and Communications 
Aviation and Mechanics 
Construction 
Printing 
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